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Animals and the Congo 


Ne CHAOTIC CONDITIONS in the Congo obviously represent a 

very sad episode in the affairs of peoples and nations. It is too 
much to hope that an early solution will be found. The Congo 
is a vast region, peopled by native races of conflicting interests, 
with no common language, limited trained personnel and com- 
munication systems, and with a disrupted economic system — 
all and all a bleak situation. 

Among the many unhappy consequences is the immediate 
likelihood of the extermination of animals of unusual rarity, 
such as the gorilla, the okapi, and other species peculiar to that 
region. We have, within the last few days, received cabled 
reports of the “invasion” by Africans of the national parks, 
which are situated along the eastern Congo border, the sup- 
position being that widespread slaughtering of wild animals is 
already taking place because these sanctuaries are no longer 
being protected. 

We have further received cabled requests from the President 
of the Parcs Nationaux du Congo Belge as well as the Inter- 
national Union for the Conservation of Nature, to exert any 
influence we can to solve this crisis. Consequently, we have 
submitted an official request, in the name of these organizations, 
as well as the New York Zoological Society, to the Secretary 
General of the United Nations, urging that the Congo Govern- 
ment, assisted by a Task Force of U.N. troops, undertake the 
protection of the national parks during the present situation. 
Of course, the re-establishment of civil order must come first and 
under the over-riding current pressures of political and social 
forces, the hope for effective action for wildlife protection is 
certainly not bright. However, the effort must be made because 
these remarkable natural heritages, viewed over the long future, 
are not only precious to the Congo itself but to the world as a 


whole. 


A WHALE AT THE AQUARIUA 


y JAMES W. ATZ Associate Curator, New York Aquarium 


Cs 


wie 


Its appetite for whales whetted by the Pilot 
Whale whose career is so graphically described 
by Dr. Atz in the article that follows, the 
Aquarium has now obtained a Beluga, or White 
Whale. Its photograph is on the cover. 


N THE MORNING of Friday, May 13, resi- 
dents of the apartment buildings facing 
Brighton Beach who happened to look 

out of their seaward windows were treated to an 
unusual sight. On the beach, far above the waves 
of the incoming tide, lay a sizeable, black, fish- 
like object. A closer look at its tail revealed the 
pair of horizontally-placed flukes that are the un- 
mistakable mark of a whale, and its occasional 
convulsive movements showed it to be alive. 
Some people telephoned the Police, others called 
the Park Department, and one schoolboy, who 
came upon the whale during his morning jaunt 
along the water’s edge, ran for a telephone and 
got in touch with the Aquarium. 

This was at eight o'clock in the morning. If 
we had not received the news from the school- 
boy, the Police or the Park Department probably 
would have called us, for nearly everyone seems 
to expect public aquariums and whales to go to- 
gether — even though the number of these ani- 
mals exhibited in captivity has been exceedingly 
small. We still receive inquiries about the baby 
Beluga or White Whale that lived for only nine 
days in our Oceanic Tank in 1958. Indeed, the 
popular association of captive whales with the 
New York Aquarium undoubtedly goes back to 
1897, when we exhibited our first, and only 
other, whales — two Belugas in one of the floor 
pools of the old building at the Battery. Needless 
to say, whales have long ranked near the top of 
the list of desiderata for our collection, and our 
response to the ‘phone call was immediate and 
enthusiastic. Could it really be that a live whale 


Under the direction of Dr. Ray (in the white 
shirt) and with the assistance of an Aquarium 
crew, the whale was rolled onto a large can- 
vas for loading onto a Park beach-sled. 
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was waiting for us, less than a mile from our very 
doorstep? Would it turn out to be maimed or too 
severely injured? Would it be too large to move? 
How could it be moved, anyway? These were 
the questions that goaded ‘Tankmen Charles 


Young and Pedro Ponciano as they drove to the 
scene. And they were the same questions that oc- 
curred to me when, a half hour later, I arrived at 
the Aquarium and was immediately informed of 
the exciting new development. 

At the beach I found the whale attended by 
our Tankmen with members of the Police and 
Park Departments and a crowd of fascinated peo- 
ple looking on. A beached whale is a sobering 
thing to see. Its bulk makes its utter helplessness 
all the more pathetic. This one lay absolutely 
still for the most part, but its explosive, discon- 
certingly infrequent respiration indicated that it 
was alive. At irregular intervals it crooked its 
body with a mighty but completely ineffectual 
jerk that succeeded only in raising its head and 
tail off the ground for a second or two. From 
time to time it seemed to shudder, and we soon 
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found ourselves patting it and reassuring it, as 
one might a horse or other more familiar or 
demonstrative animal. 

The whale lay on its right side nearly parallel 
to the beach front, and by now the leading waves 
of the rising tide were lapping at its back. It 
rested in a depression in the sand that was evi- 
dently the result of its own movements and, 
now, of the water’s ebb and flood. After grate- 
fully accepting the offer of a Park Department 
tractor and beach-sled to haul away our prize, I 
turned to our most immediate problem, which 
was to keep the whale from drowning. That 
whales breathe air, like every other mammal, is 
common knowelge, but not so generally realized 
is the fact that stranded whales are hardly able to 
move and frequently drown when the tide comes 
in and covers their nostrils. Our whale’s single 
nostril or blowhole, which was located in the 
middle of the top of its head, was already sub- 
merged every time a larger wave advanced up 
the beach. One of the first things Tankman 
Young had done was to wash a considerable 


amount of sand out of the blowhole and this had 
eased its breathing, but there seemed no way to 
keep the water out. The whale was too big for 
the three of us to move (subsequent measure- 
ments showed it to be 12 feet 9 inches long and 
nearly 1,200 pounds in weight), nor could we 
budge its great, bulbous head. Tankman Pon- 
ciano found a flat, softened piece of driftwood 
with which we were able to prop up the head a 
bit when the whale raised it with one of its 


strained, stiff-necked motions. 


The arrival of Dr. Carleton Ray with an al- 
most complete muster of the Aquarium’s crew, 
followed shortly by the Park Department's tractor- 
drawn beach-sled, put an end to our worries 
about drowning. Under Dr. Ray’s direction the 
whale was rolled onto a large canvas and then 
half lifted, half rolled up and onto the beach- 
sled. To all this manipulation the whale offered 
only a token resistance and this docile behavior 
appears to be characteristic of whales out of water. 
During the slow trip along the beach it flexed 
its tail now and then in a half-hearted fashion and 
at intervals breathed laboriously. ‘Throughout 


the entire period it kept its small eyes closed. 


Opposite page — One of the worst parts of the 
job was dragging the whale actually onto the 
sled, for it weighed nearly 1,200 Ibs. Above — 
Sheer manpower carried it through the door- 
way into one of the large pools in the Aquari- 
um’s Tripool, where it could be slid off the 
cloth. Right — Safely in the water, and be- 
ginning to swim. It was a moment of triumph. 


By about eleven o'clock we slid the whale into 
the water of one of the units of the Tripool at the 
Aquarium. There were a few anxious moments 
when it turned upside down and seemed unable 
to right itself, but it soon straightened up, swam 
into the wall of the pool two or three times and 
then commenced the measured, counter-clockwise 
circling that was to occupy practically all the rest 
of its life. 

Our new exhibit was a North Atlantic Pilot 
Whale (Globicephala melaena), also known as 
Caa’ing Whale, Pothead and Blackfish. The lat- 
ter name refers to its color, which is entirely 
black except for an irregularly shaped patch of 
white on the chest and belly. The enormous bulg- 
ing “forehead” that overhangs the snout and 
constitutes the species’ single most prominent fea- 
ture, is responsible for the sobriquet Pothead — 
and the formal Latin generic name as well. The 
animal’s well developed social habits are the rea- 
son for the common name in most general use, 
Pilot Whale. The species is strictly gregarious, 
and a large school may contain hundreds of in- 
dividuals. ‘Their schooling behavior, as a result 
of which those behind blindly follow those in 
front regardless of the consequences, has un- 
doubtedly given rise to the erroneous idea that 
they follow a single leader or “pilot.” Caa’ing is 
a Scottish term derived from “caain’,” an old word 
meaning “rounding up” or “driving,” and refers 
to a method of fishing made possible by the 
schooling reaction, in which whole schools are 
driven ashore by fishermen in small boats. 

The limits of the geographic area inhabited by 
the North Atlantic Pilot Whale have yet to be 
worked out in detail, but Virginia appears tu 
be its southern limit in the western Atlantic. 
Another species of Pilot Whale occurs to the 
south, apparently throughout the tropics of the 
world, and a third form occurs in southern 


temperate seas. The North Atlantic Pilot Whale 
is reported to reach a maximum length of 28 feet. 
Females, which are smaller than males, become 
mature when about six years old and twelve 
feet long. Our twelve-foot specimen was a ma- 
ture female and therefore presumably six years 
of age or more. 

The whales of the world are divided into two 
major groups, the toothed whales and the whale- 
bone whales. Instead of teeth, the latter possess 
several fringed plates of whalebone or baleen 
that hang down into the mouth and act as sieves 
to collect the small organisms on which these ani- 
mals feed. Most of the species in the group range 
around 50 feet in length, with one “midget” that 
seldom, if ever, exceeds 20 feet. The largest ani- 
mal in the world, the Blue Whale, which reaches 
a length of 100 feet, is a whalebone whale. The 
various toothed whales are equipped with two to 
more than 200 teeth. The 60-foot Sperm Whale 
belongs to this group and also included are a few 
species, like the pilot whales, that exceed 25 feet, 
but the maximum length of most toothed whales 


is less than 15 feet and some are only four feet 
long. These smaller whales with teeth are the 
dolphins and porpoises. ‘The North Atlantic Pilot 
Whale carries 16 to 20 conical teeth in each jaw. 
In nature it seems to feed exclusively on squid, 
but captive specimens have also been reported to 
consume several kinds of fish. As might be ex- 
pected, the other toothed whales have similar 
feeding habits, but some of them also consume a 
variety of other kinds of invertebrates and the 
Killer Whale habitually preys on warm-blooded 
animals. 

Pilot Whales are best known for their tendency 
to swim into shallow waters, run aground and 
eventually perish. Sometimes lone individuals be- 
come beached or, true to their stereotyped _be- 
havior, whole schools of 50 or more may do so. 
They are not by any means the only kind of 


After the first few moments, when it swam into 
the wall of the pool several times, the whale 
began a measured, counter-clockwise swim- 
ming that continued almost to the very end. 


Right — The water of the pool 
has been lowered preparatory to 
an attempt at feeding and at- 
fendants are splashing water on 
the whale to keep it cool. Below 
— On May 25 the canvas was 
slipped under the whale’s body 
while it swam and it was 
dragged across the haul-out 


into an adjacent, larger pool. 
Photo by Nat Fein, Herald Tribune 


whale that gets stranded, however. At least 20 
different species have been found dead or dying 
on the shores of England, and 14 or more in 
Florida. Along the coasts of our own metropoli- 
tan area, 12 species of whales, dolphins and por- 
poises have been recorded more or less out of 
water. No one knows why the animals act this 
way. Theories to explain the phenomenon have 
ranged from simple “common sense” ones — that 
they made the mistake of entering too-shallow 
water while in pursuit of prey — to metaphysical 
ones that declare the poor creatures have become 
imbued with a “death wish” and are, in effect, 
committing suicide. Unfortunately, there is at 
present hardly any more evidence for the natural- 
istic explanations than the speculative ones. The 
opinion is growing, however, that most strand- 
ings result from abnormal behavior, rather than 
accidents, and that the victims are already sick 
before they touch shore; in fact that their un- 


usual behavior is the result of some pathological 
condition. This seems to be borne out by what 
happened when, in a couple of mass strandings, 
a few of the whales were towed out to sea: when 
released they promptly swam back to shore and 
again beached themselves. Of all the beached 
whales that have been obtained by aquariums 
and oceanariums for exhibition, only one lived 
more than a few weeks. 

Knowing all this, we could not be very opti- 
mistic about the future of our new acquisition. 
Although there were no external signs of serious 
injury, Dr. Ross F. Nigrelli found that blood had 
been passed through the whale’s digestive tract, 
which indicated some internal injury. Neverthe- 
less, hoping against hope, we made every effort 
to keep her alive. After she had been in captivity 
for a week, Dr. Ray and two of our tankmen 
donned their “skin diving” suits and face masks 
and entered the water with the whale in order to 
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give her the first of a series of injections of anti- 
biotics and vitamins whose purposes were to ward 
off possible incipient infection and to improve 
health and appetite. In the beginning the animal 
swam away from what were undoubtedly the first 
human beings she had ever seen in water, but 
she quieted down as soon as she was lightly 
grasped about the body by the divers. Giving in- 
jections to her, either in water or out, was never 
any problem. 

On the same day we made our first attempts 
to induce the whale to feed. Freshly thawed mar- 
ket squid were thrown just in front of her snout 
as she swam around, but to no avail. Although 
there were times when she turned to look at the 
squid, she never attempted to touch them in any 
way. Because this technique had proved success- 
ful with captive Pilot Whales in other institu- 
tions we continued to try it—four times a day, 
nearly every day. Another technique with which 
David H. Brown of Marineland of the Pacific 
has been able to get newly captured Pilot Whales 
to feed is to swim underwater with the whale, get 
the animal to open its mouth and then put a 
squid into it. On three occasions Dr. Ray tried 
this procedure but the whale simply got rid of 
the food as soon as possible. Once we were able 
bring in some live squid from commercial pound 
nets off Long Island’s south shore, but even this, 
the natural food, evoked no interest from our 
whale. We also put live fishes of various species 
into her pool. ‘To be sure, we would have been 
surprised had she eaten any, but we felt that we 
could not afford to overlook a single possibility. 

By the last day of May it was apparent to 
everyone that our whale had to be fed even if 
force was required. ‘The water was drained from 
the pool and the whale laid on her side. While 
her jaws were held apart by means of a padded 
piece of two-by-four wood, Dr. Ray passed about 
25 pounds of squid, one at a time, into her throat. 
Since the whale would swallow any squid that 
was pushed only a short distance down her 
throat, force-feeding was a rapid and surprisingly 
gentle procedure. In all, nearly 100 pounds of 
squid were fed in this way during four separate 
sessions. 

Throughout this period our Pilot Whale spent 
her time endlessly swimming ‘round and ‘round. 
Her speed was just about 1.4 miles an hour, and 
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she breathed approximately once each minute. 
On May 25 we moved her to a larger pool, but 
the hoped-for change in her rigid pattern of be- 
havior was not forthcoming. The move did, how- 
ever, give us an opportunity to have Dr. Walter 
S. Schachat, one of New York City’s leading 
ophthalmologists, examine the whale’s eyes which 
had apparently been injured while she lay on the 
sand. 

On June 7 we were surprised and pleased to 
find the whale showing interest in the net with 
which a Tankman was removing uneaten squid. 
It was soon clear that scratching was what she 
wanted. When two divers entered the pool, the 
whale followed them and gave definite signs of 
pleasure at being rubbed with a piece of netting 
or with just the hand. She would come to a man 
at the edge of the pool in order to be rubbed or 
scratched. But our encouragement was. short- 
lived, for two days later our whale began to swim 
more and more listlessly, and two days after that, 
on June 11, she was dead. 

A careful autopsy by Dr. Nigrelli and Dr. 
William Antopol, Pathologist of the Beth Israel 
Hospital in Manhattan, revealed that the whale 
was suffering from extensive lung damage of long 
standing, as well as liver and stomach ailments. 
It was reassuring to learn that none of these 
could be attributed to the animal's life in cap- 
tivity, but much more important was the oppor- 
tunity to learn something about the diseases of 
stranded whales. Since practically nothing has 
ever been written on this subject, the detailed 
scientific report that Drs. Nigrelli, Antopol and 
Ray are planning to present will be a pioneering 
effort. Our North Atlantic Pilot Whale’s con- 
tribution to science will not end there, however. 
Her brain and teeth have been sent to scientists 
at the College of Physicians and Surgeons and 
her heart to Hahnemann Hospital in Philadel- 
phia. Her skull has been deposited in the research 
collections of the American Museum of Natural 
History. But most important of all, perhaps, as far 
as the Aquarium is concerned, is what the whale 
taught both ourselves and our visitors. Thou- 
sands of people saw the whale, and for most of 
them it was the first living whale they had ever 
seen. For us, too, it was a new and memorable 
experience. What we learned will serve us in 
good stead for many whales to come. 


Interlude at Simla 


O THE WEST OF THE RIDGE on which the 

Simla laboratory is perched runs the Arima 

River. Iwo sounds that are soon familiar 
to the dry-season visitor are heard from the depths 
of the valley each evening at 6:20: the low, slow, 
trill of Bufo marinus and the rasping bark of 
Hyla maxima. Each evening at this time the 
workers at the research station pause for a brief 
social get-together on the patio or in the lab itself. 
As we are talking the chorus begins, occasionally 
overlooked for a few minutes but always even- 
tually noted. “Right on time tonight,” someone 
remarks as he looks at his watch. 

Hyla maxima is a delightful frog — huge and 
sprawling with large body, enormous popping 
eyes, spindly legs and preposterous feet. It is as 
though the frog wore swimfins, and then added 


By MARGARET DOWLING 


The Arima River below the Society’s Tropical 
Research Laboratory in Trinidad is a hunting 
ground for reptiles and amphibians, a gentle 
stream with sunlif pools and lush vegetation. 


a suction cup at the point of each toe. For Hyla 
maxima is a tree frog and suction cups can be 
very handy for climbing bamboo. Anteriorly the 
body is tapered, posteriorly squared-off — suggest- 
ing an adaptation for resting solidly on the trunk 
of a tree or a limb, but in position to leap to a 
safer position when threatened. And leap it can! 
This frog is often ten inches long with legs out- 
stretched — and 614, of these are leg-inches. 
Hylas sit on one’s hand easily, turn their heads 
charmingly, but are apt to jump five feet away if 
disturbed. In color they are olive drab, sometimes 
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with a mottled yellow pattern on the sides or back 
and in some individuals there are pepper-spots 
superimposed over all. The hind legs may have 
pale yellow horizontal bands and underneath they 
are pale greenish-yellow, with the suction cups 
on their toes decidedly yellow-green. The females 
are not so dark in color as the males and more yel- 
low dorsally; the young are very yellow indeed. 

When wide awake their eyes are set on their 
heads like two miniature golf-balls with skin cov- 
ers just over them, affording maximum visibility. 
The iris is gold-colored and at night is practically 
invisible, but in the day it contracts to form a 
modified diamond-shaped pupil. As if the eyes 
themselves were not fantastic enough, they have a 
bonus glamour feature, a thin spun-gold veil that 
can be pulled up over the eyeball when the frog 
is asleep or resting. This covering is a splendid 
camouflage for the eye—the most conspicuous 
feature of the Hyla’s anatomy. 

Among the interesting things about research 
stations in general is that there are always prob- 
lems and questions that occur to you or are forced 
upon you while you are going about the solving 
of some quite different problem. Simla is particu- 
larly like that. Provided you are not under such 
pressure that you are unable to follow up any of 
these leads, it is a singularly satisfying experience 
to do so, for you sometimes turn up bits of in- 
formation useful to somebody else — a fringe ben- 
efit (so to speak) of your own work. Such a fringe 
benefit was derived from a trip down the Arima 
River, wading in search of Trinidad reptiles for 
the Zoological Park. 

We were at a pool in a deeper part of the crys- 
tal-clear stream late one morning when we noticed 
a large aggregation of tadpoles swimming at a 
depth of 18 inches near the east bank. They were 
not feeding, nor did they seem to be seeking 
either sun or shade. In appearance they were 
jet-black, and rather than being uniform in size 
they were obviously of quite different ages — 
ranging from less than an inch to more than two 
inches in length. 


Our first thought was, “Here are the tads of 


Closely packed aggregations of tadpoles in the 
stream raised the question of what they might 
be. Tads of the common “‘Marine Toad,”’ per- 
haps? Some were captured for observation. 


Bufo marinus.” Bufo tadpoles are characteristi- 
cally black, and we had certainly collected enough 
of the adults here at night. The closely-massed 
group of tadpoles seemed to stand still in the cur- 
rent, but when we approached they did move — 
upstream. Rather than scattering in all directions 
as most tadpoles do, the group moved in a narrow 
column, looking like nothing so much as the 
grains of sand in an hour-glass, flowing from the 
downstream position to another “stationary” group 
upstream. A few previously unnoticed individu- 
als scuttled from beneath our feet and joined the 
main group, apparently glad to be “home.” 

In their new location, some ten or twelve feet 
upstream, the tads segregated themselves almost 
immediately into two vertically separated masses, 
one about six inches from the surface and the 
other about 18 inches below it and six inches or 
so from the bottom. We had never heard of tad- 
poles acting like a school of fishes before, and 
decided to make some counts of the individuals in 
the groups. (Numerical data are always more 
convincing to biologists.) One dip of the butter- 
fly-net-turned-dip-net and 83 tads were counted 
from the upper group, a second dip brought up 
the 116 from the lower mass. The tadpoles were 
so closely packed that it was merely a question of 
sliding the net under the group and lifting. Only 
a single tadpole swam over the edge of the net. 

On the west side of the river was another group 
of tadpoles of the same type. A fairly large num- 
ber of these were widely scattered through the 
shallow water at the edge, and appeared to be 
feeding. A count of them gave 65. Within the 
margins of the scattered group and near its up- 
stream margin was another closely packed aggre- 
gation. Again, in one dip of the net I collected 
all 177 individuals. This gave us a total of 441 
tadpoles, in two major and two minor divisions — 
all in a stretch of river no larger than an average 
living room. Most of the tads were released after 
counting, but a sample of the east group was pre- 
served for further work and a few of the others 
were brought back to the laboratory alive. 

Each day as we went about our work of pre- 
paring and cataloguing specimens, caring for the 
animals already collected, photographing, arrang- 
ing our field notes and pouring over maps in plan- 
ning for further field work, we glanced at the 
aquarium and our developing tadpoles. I couldn’t 


This long-legged and attractive frog developed 
from the tadpoles — Hyla maxima, the Tree 


Frog whose rasping bark was so familiar to 
the laboratory as the nightly chorus began. 


resist sticking a finger in the water to get the 
tads’ reaction, or just to look and see if they were 
all under the same leaf as they were last time. 

Just two weeks later one of the tadpoles had 
sprouted limbs and had almost lost his tail. His 
legs were spindly, his pupils diamond-shaped, and 
on his toes were tiny suction pads. They were not 
Bufo marinus tads — they were Hyla maxima! I'd 
had nothing to do with all this, of course, except 
to watch. But somehow I felt myself a partner 
in it. 

We still do not know what these aggregations 
of tadpoles mean, though later we observed them 
several more times. We do know, however, that 
our herpetological friends who have reported tad- 
poles agoregated for feeding, for warmth or for 
metamorphosis, will be interested in this unusual, 
and previously unknown, social behavior of Hyla 


maxima. 
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OUT OF THE CONGO FOREST 
COMES THE ALMOST UNKNOWN 


Shelley’s Eagle Owl 


By JAMES P. CHAPIN 


Research Associate in African Ornithology, 
American Museum of Natural History 


FEW WEEKS AGO, during a visit to the Zoo- 
logical Park, I was delighted when shown 
a fine live example of one of Africa’s 
largest and rarest owls. It had come as a gift from 
the Zoological Society of Antwerp. For more than 
45 years | had awaited an opportunity of seeing 
this great bird alive, whether at liberty in the 
rain forest of the Congo or in captivity elsewhere. 
So far as I can determine there are but seven 
skins in all the museum study collections of the 
world. 

Yet the species was made known to science as 
long-ago as 1872, when Messrs. Sharpe and 
Ussher named it Bubo shelleyi, in honor of Cap- 
tain G. E. Shelley, a specialist in African orni- 
thology. The first two specimens had been ob- 
tained by Governor Ussher in the Fantee district 
of the Gold Coast (now Ghana) in West Africa, 
and not until 1923 was a third example collected 
by George L. Bates in the forested southern 
Cameroon. 

Ten years before that, however, it had become 
evident that this great owl must range very widely 
across the equatorial belt of rain forests in western 
and central Africa. Among the various puzzling 
feathers I gathered in 1913 from the hats worn 
by natives in the Ituri district of the eastern 
Congo was a secondary wing-quill, heavily barred 
with blackish, that plainly had come from a huge 
owl. It was about 12 inches long, and a com- 
parison with one of the London specimens proved 
it had come from Bubo shelleyi. Thus in my 
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second volume on the Birds of the Belgian Congo 
I could include the species with certainty. But 
all my efforts to collect this rare bird for the 
American Museum of Natural History during 
the succeeding years have failed. 

In 1926 the known range of the species was 
extended westward to Liberia when Dr. Georges 
Bouet sent the fourth known specimen to the 
Paris Museum from the vicinity of Monrovia. A 
fifth was secured by Dr. Albert I. Good in 1934 
for the Cleveland (Ohio) Museum, at Sang- 
melima in the Cameroon. In 1952 a young bird 
fresh from a nest was captured by natives in the 
Lower Uele district of the Congo and brought 
to the local administrator, Mr. Bastyn, who passed 
it on to Brother Joseph Hutsebaut of the Mission 
at Buta. This owl died before it became adult, 
and was preserved for the Congo Museum at 
Tervuren, Belgium. 

Still more recently a fine adult female exam- 
ple was collected near Yangambi on the upper 
Congo River by Pierre Obutobé, a man then 
employed by the National Agricultural Institute 
of the Congo, whom I had trained in taxidermy 
some 24 years earlier. Obutobé proudly showed 
me the skin in 1954, and I am informed that it 
has since been sent to the Brussels Museum. 


Shelley’s Eagle-Owl is a zoological prize, one ¢: 
the rarest owls. There are only seven specimens i 
museums, although it was named 88 years age 
Ours came from the Antwerp Zoological Society 
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Thus only seven examples of Shelley’s Eagle- 
Owl were secured for museums over a period of 
82 years. The average interval of about eleven 
years between captures was surprisingly great for 
such a large bird, albeit nocturnal, ranging for at 
least 2,700 miles across forested tropical Africa. 
It has indeed been difficult to find. 

On June 30 of the present year the Belgian 
Colony of the Congo became an independent na- 
tion, the Republic of Congo. For many months 
the conservationists of many lands have won- 
dered what effect this political change might have 
on the future of game protection in general and 
the national parks in particular. No effort is be- 
ing spared to convince the new government of 
the Congo of the economic value of the big mam- 
mals, both as an attraction for tourists and as a 
reserve supply of food if managed wisely. 

Some of the waterfowl ee the big bustards 
of Africa will need the same oullaioned man- 
agement, but the large birds living in the dense 
equatorial forests are less apt to suffer from hunt- 
ing. It is true that the Congo Peacock CAfro- 
pavo congensis) has been protected by law dur- 
ing the past twenty years; but recently it has 
seemed to be holding its own, and in the great 
Upper Congo forest it is known to occupy many 
favored situations, not densely populated by man, 
extending some 600 miles from east to west and 
perhaps 400 miles from north to south. A single 
feather of this bird I took also from a native hat 
in 1913, and a couple of live Congo Peacocks 
have been exhibited in the Bronx Zoo during the 
past eleven years. They were collected by Charles 
Cordier. 

Now Mr. Cordier has scored another “first,” 
with Shelley’s Eagle-Owl. In September, 1958, 
he wrote me from his camp near Kabunga in the 
eastern Congo that he had been rearing a young 
Bubo 
months, and meanwhile sent me a couple of 
feathers it had shed to confirm the identification. 
One was a dark-colored inner secondary, the 
other a breast-feather boldly barred with black 
and_ white. 


shelleyi. He kept it for more than 14 


Such feathers are readily distin- 
guished from those of the lighter ' 
Eagle-Owl, which ranges 
widely over the more open countries of Africa, 
avoiding the rain forests near the equator. 

A little later Cordier visited the Zoo at Stanley- 
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, grayer Bubo 
Cc / 


lacteus, Verreaux’s 


ville and there found two more Shelley’s Owls, 
which he was able to acquire in exchange for a 
Congo Peacock. ‘Thus toward the end of 1959 
he was proud to include three live Bubo shelleyi 
in a shipment bound for the Zoological Society 
of Antwerp. Of this I was informed by letter. 

To the Antwerp Zoo I have paid occasional 
visits ever since 1909, and its friendly Director, 
Dr. Walter Van den bergh, responded most gen- 
erously to my letter remarking on the rarity of 
these big owls. He made a gift of one of them 
to the New York Zoological Society. While 
wishing it long life in Bronx Park, he stipulated 
that if it should die, its mortal remains are to be 
delivered to the American Museum of Natural 
History for preservation. 

As indicated by the photographs, Shelley's 
Eagle-Owl is contrastingly colored, boldly barred 
with black and white on the breast, mostly 
brownish-black on back, the crown also dark, 
with a patch of white in the middle, and with 
blackish ear-tufts. The iris is dark brown, the 
facial disc finely barred and outlined with black. 
The bird can stand about 17 inches high on its 
perch, and the tail is relatively short, only about 
nine inches long. 

Nothing is yet known of the way of life of 
this elusive forest owl. No doubt it does its hunt- 
ing at night, and from the great size and strength 
of its feet and claws I should suspect that it 
preys largely on mammals, very possibly on the 
tree-hyraxes that are also abroad on the boughs 
at night. Even small monkeys might be killed 
by such a powerful owl. 

I am informed that the specimen in the Bronx 
Zoo takes readily to strips of raw horsemeat and 
freshly-killed white rats, eating about a quarter 
of a pound every day or two. The only sounds 
its keeper has heard it make is a low, querulous 
peep-peep-peep, continued for as long as five 
minutes at times when he is working in the vicin- 
ity of the bird and it ev idently foci disturbed by 
his presence. 

With regard to its nesting one can only specu- 
late. Hollows in trees large enough to accom- 
modate it while incubating would be rather 
scarce, and | should think that perhaps even 
more often it would use some large stick nest, 


high above the ground, abandoned by eagles or 
other large birds. 


ZOO NEWS 
IN 
PICTURES 


Unless otherwise credited all 
photographs by SAM DUNTON 


“Like mother, like daughter” might be 
the title of this study of Phoebe and 
her offspring, made on Members’ Day 
by Mrs. M. William Levy, one of our 
Members. Chin-resting is a natural ges- 
ture by such a heavy nial as a Hip: 
popotamus, and the baby adopted it 
very early in life. Born on December 
16, the baby —a female —is healthy 
and sturdy and growing rapidly. But it 
is still very much a baby: spending most 
of its time with its mother in the corral. 


Probably the friskiest of the spring crop 
of babies in the Zoo is the Siberian Ibex 
kid born on June 19. We were es- 
pecially pleased since it was the first of 
the species born in the Zoo since 1942. 
Mountain Sheep Hill, its home, is steep 
and rocky but the kid is extremely sure- 
footed, able to keep up with its mother 
wherever she goes, trotting docilely by 
her side and stopping en she stops. 
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The Common Hog-nosed Snake is celebrated for 
its habit of feigning death when threatened but 
few of those that come into the collection will 
demonstate the trait — perhaps because they easily 
become accustomed to human beings and han- 
dling. An exception was this specimen which 
went into its “act” repeatedly and at the slightest 
provocation. First it rears, spreads it neck into a 
kind of hood, and hisses. If this fails to intimi- 
date an intruder, it goes limp, its tongue protrudes 
and it writhes onto its back. Now apparently 
“dead,” it may be picked up and handled, even 
hung on a log, without “coming to life.” Turned 
right-side-up, it flops onto its back again. If the 
intruder goes away, the snake will return to its 
normal “living” position in a very few minutes. 


Rage ree” 


——, 


These excellent studies of some of the inmates of 
the Aquarium were made by an amateur photog- 
rapher, Miss Emmy Haas, of New York City, and 
illustrate the advisability of studying the subject 
carefully before taking the picture. In contrast to 
many amateur photographers, Miss Haas may 
spend half a day watching her subjects before 
taking a single photograph. The Penguins are 
Humboldts, swimming in a lazy pattern around 
their pool. The Harbor Seal has a pliable stick in 
its mouth — which was soon removed by tankmen 
to prevent the animal swallowing it. “Olaf, dis- 
playing his 5-inch tusks below, is the Aquarium’s 
big Atlantic Walrus, still gentle despite his bulk. 
He is beginning to use the tusks for climbing 
onto the floating platform in the Oceanic Pool. 


bis 
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Excellent success has been achieved in 
hatching the 45 eggs laid by our Afri- 
can Rock Python on May 11. Aban- 
doned by the female, the eggs were 
artificially incubated and on July 11 
41 snakelings emerged, each about 18 
inches long. Incubation was probably 
about two weeks longer than normal on 
account of the coolness of the cage 
before the clutch was removed and put 
into warmer surroundings elsewhere. 


The Bird Department for fifty years 
has been seeking to exhibit one of the 
strangest and rarest of the Toucans — 
the Curl-crested Aracari— but alwavs 
without success until recently, when 
they were suddenly obtainable as im- 
ports from South America. Now we 
have three lovely specimens. ‘The curls 
on the head are glossy and black; the 
body feathers are somber red and blue. 
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These three young opossums are four months old and about the size of a rat. At this stage 
they lead a solitary life. If at any time the Virginia Opposum can be called attractive, it is at 
this brief period of babyhood. Open mouth and display of teeth are characteristic of possums. 


Photo by Carlita Nesslinger Georgia 


OUR 
ONLY 
MARSUPIAL 


By 
WILLIAM J. HAMILTON, JR. 
Professor of Zoology, 


Cornell University 


ALKING TO MY LABORATORY one bright 
February morning, | came upon the 
familiar tracks of an opossum. A light 
fall of snow the previous night held the distinc- 
tive prints. These paralleled my path for a half 
mile, to finally disappear in an open culvert. ‘The 
following morning the telltale tracks of a smaller 
individual appeared below my feeding station, 
where Didelphis virginianus had gleaned the 
scant fare of scattered cracked corn, sunflower 
seeds and bits of suet loosened from the holder 
above by jays. It is mildly exciting to read the 
sign of these nocturnal visitors, whether re- 
vealed by snow, mud or dust, and even better to 
realize that we have this quaint creature abroad 
in the northern winter, when so many other ani- 
mals sleep away the colder months or migrate to 
a more temperate latitude. 
Australia is the homeland of a vast assemblage 


5 


of pouched animals, from the giant kangaroos to 
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the Pygmy Opossums, scarcely larger than a 
mouse. Americans are best acquainted with these 
bizarre beasts through visits to the zoo. Mar- 
supials were not, however, first discovered in the 
continent down under. Vincente Pinzon, one of 
Christopher Columbus's captains, in an adven- 
turous tour of Brazil in 1500, captured a female 
opossum with pouch young and presented it to 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, who expressed 
great astonishment at this strange creature. 

The discovery and exploration of Australia gave 
rise to wonderment and controversy when the 
continent’s mammalian fauna was revealed. In 
time, the habits, behavior and distribution of 
Australia’s marsupial fauna became tolerably 


When Dr. Richard Harlan published his 
“Fauna Americana” in 1825, he related that the 
opossum captures its prey by cunning and not by 
chase. The prehensile tail, he said, enabled the 
beast to suspend itself from the limbs of trees 
and fall on the unsuspecting prey that ventured 
beneath. Actually, while the tail may occasion- 
ally be used as a fifth hand, it is seldom thus em- 
ployed. Indeed, while the ‘possum is an expert 
climber, and may take refuge well above ground 
when pursued by a dog, its natural haunt is 
Mother Earth. Here it spends the greater part 
of its life, foraging in the litter for food or safely 
ensconced in some safe recess to while away the 


day. 


well known, and strange facts, many peculiar to 


these pouched creatures, have been documented. 
None, however, lead a life any more remarkable 
than our own opossum. Widespread and increas- 
ing its range yearly, the Virginia Opossum has 
long been the subject of legend and fantastic 
folklore. Let us briefly explore the habits of this 
beast, and some of the facets of its life cycle 
which have given rise to so much fable. 

In appearance, the opossum looks like no other 
mammal in our fauna. Seton refers to it as a 
coarse-haired, grayish-white animal, with a white 
face and “dark-socketed eyes, like holes burnt in 
a blanket.” Other distinctive features are the 
large, leather-like, black ears, tipped with white, 
and the long, naked tail. Large males may weigh 
11 pounds, but the majority are considerably 
smaller. ; 
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In preparing its snug winter den, the opossum 


gathers leaves in its mouth for passing under 
its body by the forefeet. Then the hind feet 


pack them into the coiled tail for transport. 
Drawing by Leon L. Pray, Journal of Mammalogy 


Brush piles, hollow logs, stopped-up culverts 
and natural shelters all provide a lair for the opos- 
sum. In the north a favored den site is a wood- 
chuck burrow. Track a ‘possum in the Febru- 
ary snow and the chances are good that the trail 
will lead to a deserted groundhog den. In this 
snug retreat a large mass of dry leaves and grasses 
affords a warm nest, where the ‘possum slumbers 
through the daylight hours. Material for the sub- 
terranean bed is collected in a singular fashion. 
Grasping a half dozen loose leaves in its mouth, 
the ‘possum passes the nest material back under 


its arched body with the aid of the fore feet. The 


leaves are pushed and packed with the aid of the 
hind feet into the coiled tail which is held be- 
neath the body. Occasionally the jaws will hold 
an additional packet of leaves. The animal then 
moves off to the den, where the bedding is de- 
posited. 

Like the raccoon and skunk, the Opossum is no 
hibernator. To be sure, it may become dormant 
for a short period, but it seldom sleeps through a 
month or more of the severest weather as the 
skunk and ’coon are prone to do. Possibly hun- 
ger forces it abroad during the cold mid-winter 
nights. ‘Then freezing spells leave their mark. 
In the northern limit of its range, the naked ears 
and tail of the ‘possum are often injured. ‘The 
frostbitten tips of these members often slough 
off, and a good percentage of the adult population 
is mutilated in this respect. Such injury appears 
to have little effect on the animal. 

“Playing “possum” is not peculiar to the opos- 
sum; it is a trait of many creatures, and death 
feigning is well known to herpetologists who 
have had anything to do with the Hog-nosed 
Snake, but it is the death-feigning of Didelphis 
that has brought into popular parlance the term 
“playing ‘possum.” 

Many opossums have been kept for study for 
long periods of time in our outdoor laboratory, 
but strangely enough they have never exhibited 
this trait. Only once, to be sure, I removed a 
live opossum from a box trap in my yard. Think- 
ing to keep it for a few days, I released it in a 
good-sized fruit cellar. Unceremoniously dumped 
on the floor, it did live up to its reputation. It 
curled in a ball, exhibiting a cataleptic behavior, 
exposed the lips and the formidable canines and 
closed its eyes. A slight prod with my shoe 
elicited no response, but following a bit of shak- 
ing it “came to life.” 

What engenders this passive life, the almost 
anesthetic behavior of the opossum, others of its 
tribe, and many other animals? Dr. Carl G. 
Hartman, embryologist and famed student of the 
opossum, believes the reaction is mediated by 
the nervous system and is a result of changes in 
the brain and ventral ganglia. He states “One is 
tempted to assume that in the nerve centers there 
are certain labile substances which are harmless 
in themselves but which serve as precursors to 
substances that paralyze. The stimulus of a touch 


or a beam of light causes nerve impulses which 
act as percussion caps to set off the charge. The 
resultant new substances so stimulate the motor 
nerve fibers that the muscles, all of them, on 
both sides of the joints, contract, causing the 
stiffening of the limbs. After a time, the para- 
lyzed animal recovers, as a result, perhaps of the 
diffusion of the paralyzing substances out of the 
nerve cells or their destruction by SIVAMINES 525 5 
Who can provide a better answer to such 
behavior? 

The opossum has often been labeled a scav- 
enger, feeding as it occasionally does on garbage 
and offal. Perhaps this notion has been fostered 
by its frequent appearance about human habita- 
tions. To be sure, it will utilize food discarded 
by man, yet its diet differs little from that of 
other predatory mammals. Availability usually 
dictates what items are eaten, and since typical 
foods are seasonal the menu is a varied one. Win- 
ter snow and frost restrict its choice, yet the 
spring runs remain open in the coldest weather 
and the ‘possum scratches earthworms and grubs 
from beneath the damp vegetation that border 
these wet areas. Field mice, available through- 
out the year, are a staple food. With the ap- 
proach of warm weather it garners berries and 
fruits. Most of these are low-growing species, or 
those that are found among the dense grasses. 
Young rabbits are removed from their fur-lined 
nests, and frogs and salamanders are eaten avidly. 
While the toad possesses prominent poison glands 
that will make a dog quite sick, the opossum ap- 
pears immune to the venom and _ astonishingly 
large numbers of Bufo are eaten. Ground-nesting 
birds and their eggs or nestlings, also fall victims 
to the opossum’s appetite. 

The birth and pouch life of the opossum has 
excited much curiosity, not only among the laity 
but among scientists as well. A great deal of 
myth has shrouded the actual course of repro- 
ductive events. Perhaps the most bizarre story 
is that the fruits of conception are passed into 
the nostril of the female by the bifurcated penis 
of the male, the youngsters later to be blown into 
the pouch. Actually, the opossum’s manner of 
reproduction is quite similar to that of other 
native mammals. The exceptions have produced 
the fables that persist to this day. 

In most mammals the fertilized egg, after a 
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period of growth, becomes attached to the wall of 
the uterus. The highly vascularized placenta 
anchors the growing embryo, and through this 
organ the capillaries of the mother and embryo 
establish a nutritive and respiratory bridge. No 
placenta is found in the opossum. One may liken 
her uterus to a tennis ball cut in two and filled 
with a loose mass of tissue paper. Each embryo 
is in intimate contact with the wrinkled folds of 
the uterus. The developing young is thus nour- 
ished by this close contact. 

Uterine life is short, the young being born as 
“living abortions” after a remarkably short gesta- 
tion of about thirteen days. This brief period is 
in contrast to the 63-day gestation of the skunk. 
At birth, baby opossums are scarcely larger than 
a bluebottle fly, but in one respect are well 
equipped for the journey to the pouch. To all 
appearances the tiny gob of pink flesh appears to 
be embryonic, for the circular mouth and budding 
hind limbs are unlike those of other new-born 
mammals. Close scrutiny will show one remark- 
able adaptation. The stout forelimbs are well 
muscled and provided with sharp, hawk-like 
claws. These are the tools that make possible the 
natal journey to the pouch, for the tiny crea- 
tures are given no help in this initial sojourn. 
Through the forest of hairs they make their un- 
erring way to the pouch lip, crawl in and fasten 
to a nipple. These are usually 13 in number, al- 
though there may be less and occasionally more. 
Arranged in horseshoe shape, with the open end 
directed to the pouch opening, they will be pro- 


A newborn opossum is not as large as a 
honey-bee. The hind legs appear embryonic, 
but the large and muscular forelimbs have 
sharp claws, used in climbing into the pouch. 
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vided with bed and board for three months. The 
prolific opossum often bears 20 or more young, 
so that late arrivals, reaching the pouch after 
the nipples are occupied, are doomed. 

The young cling so tenaciously to the nipple 
that early naturalists believed the tongue grew 
to it, that it actually extended into the stomach 
of the tiny baby, the milk being pumped into the 
offspring. The teat does become greatly elon- 
gated by traction of the youngster, and the nipple 
tip indeed becomes slightly enlarged. Only by 
gentle and persistent traction can the young be 
separated by hand. Actually the nipple of the 
opossum functions like that of other mammals. 
The strong facial muscles of the young are quite 
sufficient to force milk from the teat. 

Two months will pass before the young attain 
the size of white mice, the hairs assume the dis- 
tinctive pattern of the adult and the young re- 
lease the nipple for a short period. Almost a 
month more will pass before they are independ- 
ent of the female, and even then they respond 
to her clicking call, scrambling onto her back or 
staying close by her side. 

By this time many females have again mated, 
and with the weaning of the young and rapid re- 
gression of the nipple size, the mother is again 
ready for maternal duties. Two litters are not 
uncommon. In New York State, one can find 
pouch young from early February until late 
October, although individuals from our southern 
and western states appear to have a somewhat 
shorter breeding season. 

The fur of the opossum is not of the best qual- 
ity and does not wear too well, although it is 
rather attractive when made into a jacket. Even 
in years of high fur prices, trappers seldom real- 
ize a dollar for the finest northern pelt. With 
the current decline in prices for all long-haired 
furs, the opossum pelt is well nigh worthless and 
does not repay the effort of skinning and stretch- 
ing the hide. In the 1940s, with prices averaging 
a dollar for a large prime pelt, the tremendous 
numbers taken gave the opossum some ranking 
in the fur industry. Its chief enemy today is not 
the trapper but rather the speeding trafic of our 
highways. The automobile takes a sizeable toll 
of the slow moving ‘possum, but even this new 
threat will not materially reduce the population. 
Opossums are here to stay. 


Second Smallest Bird in the World 


VERVAIN HUMMINGBIRD 


By OLIVER GRISWOLD 


Coordinator of Radio, Television and 
Film Dept., University of Miami 


HE SMALLEST BIRD ever exhibited in the 

New York Zoological Park’s Jewel Room 

was the most difficult hummingbird I 
have ever attempted to collect. Almost unbeliev- 
able as a bird, it is smaller than many insects. 
With a resounding buzz of its wings, it darts in 
and out of flowers like a large bee. But when it 
alights, resemblance to an insect is gone. This 
charming bit of warm-blooded life is pert and 
personable. Swift and wily and therefore hard 
to catch, all of our specimens adjusted to captiv- 
ity immediately. They quickly indicated they 
found human company not only attractive but 
definitely amusing, and they sang us many a song 
in response to our attention. 

Ornithologists know this little gray, greenish 
and whitish hummingbird as the Vervain and by 
the scientific name of Mellisuga minima. It oc- 
curs only on two islands of the Caribbean, Ja- 
maica and Hispaniola. In Haiti, the French- 
speaking natives call it “Sucé-Fleurs.” In the 
Dominican Republic, it is “Zumbadorcito,” which 
translates as “Little Hummer.” In the British 
West Indian island of Jamaica it is the “Little 
Doctor Bird” or more often, “Little Bee Hum- 
mingbird.” The Jamaicans speak of it with a 
special note of affection, admiration and awe, as 
when speaking of fairies to a child. 

I find the same tendency in myself, for this 
gaily-buzzing sprite dwells in a land where by 
comparison all other birds are giants. The Ver- 
vain is two and three-quarters inches long. A 
claw measures a tenth of an inch. The eggs are 
.28 of an inch long. There is, indeed, only one 
smaller bird in the world — Helena’s Humming- 
bird of Cuba, a mere tenth of an inch smaller 
than the Vervain. 

The name Vervain is known only to a few in 


The Vervain is not brilliantly colored, as so 
many of the hummingbirds are, but it is perky 
and compels attention because of its size —a 
mere 1/10-inch more than the smallest bird. 
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Jamaica and I was at a loss to understand why Dr. 
James Bond had used that name in his Field 
Guide to Birds of the West Indies. Then Ber- 
nard Lewis, Director of the Jamaica Institute, 
referred me to Philip Henry Gosse’s The Birds 
of Jamaica, published in 1847. 

In the unhurried style of the good naturalists 
of that day, Gosse wrote: 

“IT have ventured to give the present species a 
new appellation, derived from its habit of buzzing 
over the low herbacious plants of pastures which 
our other species do not. The West Indian ver- 
vain (Stachytarpheta) is one of the most com- 
mon weeds in neglected pastures, shooting up 
everywhere its slender columns, set around with 
blue flowers, to the height of a foot. 

“About these our little hummingbird is abun- 
dant during the summer months, probing the 
azure blossoms a few inches from the ground. 
It visits the spikes in succession, flitting from one 
to another, exactly in the manner of the honey- 
bee, and with the same industry and application.” 

My experiences with Vervains took place at 
Strawberry Hill, about 3,000 feet above Kingston. 
And here, just as Gosse had indicated, my wife 
and I found the Vervains partial to blue flowers 
of several kinds in the garden embellishing the 
top of the strawberry-shaped nob. We noted, too, 
that they appeared much tamer than other species 
of hummingbirds; that is, one could approach 
them much closer. For safety they relied on their 
speed and small size, easily darting into the shrub- 
bery and the safety of interlaced twigs at the last 
second. 

In preparation for our University of Miami sci- 
ence television programs, I had already collected 
sufhcient live Streamer-tail and Mango Hum- 
mingbirds, Black-faced and Yellow-faced Grass- 
quits, Blue Quits and Banana-quits. But the 
Vervains stumped me. Mist nets are ineffectual 
for such tiny birds, to which the finest mesh ob- 
tainable is like a barn door. Bird lime, the dia- 
bolically sticky substance smeared on the hum- 
mingbird’s perching twigs, worked for the heavier 
species. Their weight pressed their feet into it, 
and they stuck. But the Vervains had virtually 
no weight. 

Moreover, we had not only grown fond of the 
Vervains that enhanced the garden, but had also 
learned of a nest nearby with young. Male and 
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female are so alike that we feared we might catch 
the mother if we trapped in our own garden. 

So we took to distant places at higher altitude 
and by long and patient working finally devel- 
oped a bird lime mix that was strong enough, yet 
responded to the elfin touch of the Vervains’ feet. 

With several Vervains in cages, we discovered 
we could definitely discern the slight difference 
in sex coloration. We immediately released all 
females. The males take no part in incubation or 
rearing young. 

Our Vervains learned easily to drink their 
liquid diet from the feeding bottles and quickly 
lost their timidity. In this our experience con- 
trasted with Gosse’s. He wrote: 

“We caught several . . . but could make noth- 
ing of them; they were indomitably timid. When 


The downy nestling of the Vervain in its nest. Its 
eyes are not yet open, and its stubby bill has not 
yet assumed the needle-like proportions suitable 
for searching flowers for small insects and nectar: 
Photo by Oliver Griswold 

turned into the room, they shot away to the 
loftiest angle of the ceiling, and there hovered 
motionless, or sometimes slowly turning as if on 

a pivot, their wings all the time vibrating with 

such extraordinary velocity as to be visible only 

as a semicircular film on each side. 

“The fact that the extent of vibration reached 
180° Cor so nearly that it seemed to me such) 
shows the immense power of the small muscles 
by which the wings are put in motion. Neither of 
our other species approaches the rapidity or the 
extent of this oscillation; and hence with this 
bird alone does the sound produced by the vibra- 
tion of the wings acquire the sharpness of an 
insect's hum. The noise produced by the hover- 
ing of Polytmus (Streamer-tail Hummingbird ) 
is a whirring exactly like that of a wheel put into 
rapid revolution by machinery; that of the Ver- 
vain is a hum, like that of a large bee.” 

Our three specimens were extremely merry. 
They were with us only a short time when they 
began to sing. Other species produce what might 
be considered song, though usually a bit off-key 
and squeaky, but the Vervain’s is undeniable. 
Early in the morning, from a high twig the Ver- 
vain vigorously warbles a soft and lovely melody. 
With slender beak open and throat quivering, this 


atom of a singer seems to put his soul enthusias- 
tically into telling the world his jubilance. 

Our three lively specimens were, I felt, prob- 
ably the smallest birds I would ever see. Then 
Major and Mrs. T. J. Hallinan on the neighbor- 
ing estate of Ropley sent word that a Vervain 
nest with two young had been found on a low 
branch only waist-high from the ground. 

The featherless, black-skinned, awkward chicks 
were already some days out of the egg but their 
eyes were still closed. The bills were notably 
shorter than those of adults, and their pink 
cavernous mouths were yellow-rimmed. By cast- 
ing a shadow over the nest with my hand, I got 
an immediate response; up shot the tiny heads 
with yellow-rimmed mouths tremendously agape. 
Also by tenderly tickling their bills with a straw, 
I could fool them into believing their mother had 
returned with food. Craning up to be fed, they 
revealed the ungainly structure of their minute, 
naked bodies. The pair of them could have been 
contained in a teaspoon. 

The inside diameter of the nest was less than 
that of a quarter of a dollar, about 84 of an inch. 
An exceedingly compact cup of fibres of the silk- 
cotton tree and other filamentous down, it was 


held firmly together by many yards of spider web. 


The outside was liberally dotted with bits of 
green-gray lichen bound on by web. Sturdy, soft 
and well-camouflaged, it was the work of a 
capable and careful artisan. 

As we studied the details, one of the nestlings 
deliberately elevated its rear end above the rim 
and ejected a squirt of liquid dung over the side 
to the distance of several feet. I marvelled at 
such instinctive sanitation. 

The mother remained nearby, expressing her 
anxiety with diminutive squeaks. While I fo- 
cussed on the nest, Mrs. Hallinan tapped the 
edge with a straw, causing the chicks to stretch 
in the posture of readiness to be fed. We hurried 
the photography and left. 

Before the nestlings were fledged, I had to re- 
turn to Miami, but Mrs. Hallinan observed their 
progress. She wrote that a week later one took 
up a position on the branch beside the nest, while 
the other remained inside. Ten days later the 
perching youngster disappeared, and in another 
two days the second was gone. This would be 
about the right time interval, I judge, from egg 
to flying. 

When the pictures came from the laboratory, 
I felt that, possibly, we had recorded the smallest 
specimens of avian life ever photographed. 
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News from the Cordiers in the Congo 


Editor’s Note 


OR NEARLY TWENTY YEARS the adventures 

of Charles and Emy Cordier have been 

chronicled in Animal Kingdom as they 
collected birds and mammals for us, first in north- 
ern South America and later in the (then) Bel- 
gian Congo. To them we owe many of our great- 
est rarities. For the past several years the: Cor- 
diers — now “free lance” animal collectors — have 
been living in a more or less permanent camp in 
the Kivu, on the eastern side of the Congo, and 
at the outbreak of the independence disturbances 
in that country some apprehension was felt about 
their safety and their future as animal collectors 
in the new state. As for the latter, whether col- 
lecting for zoological parks will continue to be 
possible, nothing is yet known, but letters re- 
ceived in mid-July relieved us of fears for the 
Cordiers’ safety at least during the turmoil of the 
Congo’s Independence Day celebrations on June 
30 and the following day or two. 

The Cordiers have a staff of 31 at their camp — 
hunters and trappers, houseboys and watchmen 
and animal attendants. One, at least, has been 
with them more or less continuously since the 
Cordiers went to the Congo in 1948 for the Zoo- 
logical Society, an expedition that came back in a 
DC-4 loaded chock-a-block with rarities. Most 
of the other employees are presumably local peo- 
ple from the village of Kabunga, approximately a 
hundred miles northeast of Bukavu. For them, 
country people all, Independence Day was not an 
occasion for rioting but for reasonably orderly 
celebration. 

“We had planned to buy a cow and a pig to 
make a feast for our men on Independence Day,” 
Emy Cordier wrote. “But two weeks ago a house- 
boy stole the 5,000 francs set aside for that pur- 
pose, so I baked 58 loaves of bread for the men 
and their wives instead. They all got 50 frances 
each and free cigarettes. 

“Last night [she was writing on July 3] was 
the last of four nights’ celebration. On the Ist of 
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July they all came at 11 o'clock for a dance and 
To make it a real celebra- 
tion we decorated an empty storeroom and the 


to chant thanks to us. 


flowers would have cost a fortune if they came 
from a Fifth Avenue florist. However, they all 
came out of our garden or the jungle. 

“T hung up a Coleman lamp for illumination. 
We would prefer a dim, romantic light for a 
night celebration, but the men wanted everything 
as bright as possible. 
brought his radio, and there was lots of dancing. 

“Our people were well-behaved on the whole. 
What the new government has in store for us, 


Augustin, the camp chief, 


we do not know.” 


HE WEALTH OF SUPERSTITION and myth 

among the more backward peoples of the 
world is well known to anthropologists — and 
animal collectors. Charles Cordier ran into some 
particularly entertaining tales this past year and 
took the trouble to write to friends on the Zoo- 
logical Society staff about them. 


THE CHENUZI 
By Charles Cordier 


Last fall I met for the third time an American 
missionary, the Rev. Mr. I. B. Burton. Knowing 
my occupation, he asked whether I could tell him 
the name of an aquatic animal his people often 
talked about. His own description of the animal, 
from hearsay, meant nothing to me and so he 
called in seven or eight natives. Most of them 
were teachers in the mission school and thus had 

better than average ability to express them- 
selves. Here is what they told the missionary 
and me: 

The animal is called a Chenuzi and it has the 
size and general appearance of an 8-year-old child. 
Its head is rounded and covered with a profusion 
of red, stringy hair falling to its back. Its eyes 
are very small and black, its ears resemble those 


of human beings, and its skin is reddish-brown. 
Some of the natives thought the skin was black- 
ish toward the tail. 

“What kind of hands and feet does it have? 
What is its tail like>” 

There were a lot of different opinions. Some 
thought it had flippers and a fish-like tail. The 
missionary’s cook was positive it had spindly arms, 
with four fingers on each hand, and that its body 
ended in a fish’s tail carried horizontally and 
curved toward its back. He was positive because 
he had once seen a Chenuzi caught in a fish trap. 
The man who trapped it took it to the Territorial 
Administrator, who threw him in jail for killing 
the animal. 

“Well, where does it live?” 

“Always in very deep and shady pools in the 
rivers.” What did it eat? Nobody knew. Would 
they be able to catch one for me? Oh, no; it is a 
dangerous animal. They weren’t sure whether it 
bit, but it does send out electric shocks. (These 
people at the mission school were quite familiar 
with electricity.) 

The worst thing about the Chenuzi was that 
hunters standing on the bank of the river above 
the pool might be hypnotized and fall in. Then 
they would sink like stone. And when they rose 
to the surface later, there would be a trickle of 
blood at the nostrils, for the Chenuzi sucks its 
victims’ blood through the nose. 

The missionary thanked his men and sent 
them back to work. We both smiled, and that 
was that. 

Some time later I was bouncing along in my 
car on the long way to our camp. | don’t know 
why I happened to stop for a native who was 
resting at the roadside, but to my surprise he 
turned out to be Thomas, a professional trapper 
and self-professed expert at Bongo hunting. I 
had met him a good while before and he had 
given me a lot of Gorilla lore. At the time he had 
struck me as a pretty competent fellow and I 
wished I had engaged him; now here he was, and 
free of other jobs, so I added him to my work 
force. 

Skeptical as I was of the yarns told by the 
missionary’s men, they had stuck in my mind 
and so, as we jolted along, chatting about various 
animals, I casually wondered out loud where I 


might find a Chenuzi. 


“Around here, in most of the bigger rivers,” 
Thomas said, just as casually. At such-and-such 
a place he had seen one sunning itself on a sand- 
bank. But it was a wary creature and wouldn't 
be easy to get. 

The relations between Thomas and me had 
long ago been established as those between two 
professional trappers, making a living in the 
same way, and I was careful to maintain the 
atmosphere of idle but still professional interest 
as we talked. I asked him to describe the animal. 
It was much as the missionary’s men had given 
it — the head and the stringy hair were the same, 
but Thomas described the arms as short and 
spindly and terminating in five fingers instead 
of four. The hind legs were identical. 

I remarked that I had heard it could give out 
shocks, but Thomas said no; people were con- 
fusing it with two other water animals, both 
much larger. ‘These do give shocks, like the nika 
fish, and are much feared. They can paralyze 
people at six paces’ distance. One is black and 
has a head like a Chimpanzee, and its spindly 
arms have hands with four fingers. Its body ends 
in a fish-like tail. The other electric animal has 
an elongated head, like an Aard-vark, two flippers 
instead of arms, and the flippers terminate in 
claws. Its body ends in a fish tail that is carried 
horizontally and curved upward, “like a piece of 
board stuck there.” 

Thomas was certainly specific enough in dis- 
tinguishing among these various Cnythological? ) 
animals, but I decided to let the Chenuzi rest for 
a while and not take a chance of working up 
Thomas’s imagination. 

Back at camp I hailed Auguste Mwarabu, my 
trusted foreman and carpenter. 

“Ever hear of a Chenuzi>?” 

“Yes, of course, Bwana. It hypnotizes people 
until they fall in the water, and then it sucks 
their blood. Everybody knows that.” 

“You believe that?” 

“Of course, I have seen it with my own eyes 
in the Tshopo River above the dam the white 
men built. There were hundreds of people there 
and they all saw it.” 

“Does it have arms and legs?” 

“T don’t know, for I saw it only to its shoulders.’ 

“Do you really think it sucks people’s blood?” 

“Of course it does!” 
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“Now, listen,” I said. “You remember telling 
me that when the boss Gorilla runs away, he 
strings four vines across the trail to warn people 
away. You know you were with me on the Gorilla 
hunts, and we found out that wasn’t true at all.” 

Auguste laughed, and I felt that I had planted 
a doubt in his mind about the Chenuzi’s grue- 
some habits. Obviously he was just repeating 
common beliefs without any evidence what- 
soever. 

My next move was to get hold of a good 
Swahili dictionary and I found one at the home 
of the director of mining in our area. Against 
my expectations, the word was there. “Chenuzi 

. a water sprite.” It was a word diffused by 
Arab traders and slavers in the old days, I think. 
Still, finding the word in a dictionary meant 
nothing. 

About that time I had to go off to the Kivu 
highlands to collect birds on the shores of Lake 
Kivu, and I “talked Chenuzi” with many natives. 
None of them had ever heard of it. By this time 
I was really quite interested in finding out 
whether there might be an animal with some 
vague resemblance to the stories, and I figured 
that the Kivu ignorance was a point in its favor, 
for Lake Kivu is separated from the Congo basin 
by a high mountain range that would be an ef- 
fective barrier to an aquatic animal. 

Back at camp some weeks later I interrogated 
all 26 of the men we employed at that time and 
all had heard of the Chenuzi, but only two be- 
sides Thomas and Auguste had seen it — both 
from the same bridge over the Lowa River at 
Walikale. They said soldiers fired at it but didn’t 
hit it. 

I did collect some more Chenuzi lore, however. 
Venace Maibaridi (Coldwater), a lively and in- 
telligent fellow, started to tell how, if a man is 
lucky enough to get hold of the Chenuzi’s ring, 
he can command the world’s riches, for the 
Chenuzi will give anything to get it back. One 
of the other men broke in to say that that was 
true enough, but it wasn’t the Chenuzi’s ring you 
must get — it was its comb. bal 

What can you do about a gang of legend-mak- 
ers like that? 

Early this year a party of my men had to go 
to an out-of-the-way village on the Luholo River 
and Auguste Mwarabu, who has become rather 
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sheepish about Chenuzi stories but knows my 
interest, took occasion to make inquiries at the 
village. There were no Chenuzis in that neigh- 
borhood, but the villagers knew of a place on the 
Lowa River, a hundred miles away, where a 
road-makers’ camp was abandoned because the 
Chenuzi “barked” so continuously. 

The only thing of interest about that report 
was that the area they pin-pointed was the one 
mentioned by Bongo-expert Thomas. 

Early in January a man came into camp with a 
strange story. He had been employed for three 
months, he said, by a former doctor in the Lubutu 
Hospital and the doctor and his family had estab- 
lished themselves on the Lowa River for the ex- 
press purpose of capturing a Chenuzi. The native 
had been working at the river before the doctor 
arrived; his duties were to tend the flower garden 
and watch for the Chenuzi. 

“That mzungu (white man) was surely anx- 
ious to catch it. He dived after it and tried to 
catch it with his bare hands. Sometimes he dived 
and stayed under water for five hours.” 

“Man,” I exclaimed, “that’s impossible.” 

“Well, he had all sorts of strange machines on 
his back.” 

“How come the man dived for it and didn’t get 
killed by the shock the animal sends out?” 

My visitor was not embarrassed or nonplussed. 
“You know that things that work against us black 
people don’t affect you white men. You, yourself, 
caught huge Gorillas. What black man ever did 
that?” 

We left it at that. In America, of course, I 
would pick up the telephone and call the doctor's 
home and ask him all about his Chenuzi-hunting 
expedition. Or maybe I'd just jump in the car 
and drive over there some week-end. It’s only 70 
miles away. 

But this is the Congo, and not America. There 
are no telephones, at least in my part of the 
country. And a spot on the Lowa River 70 miles 
away might just as well be 700, for many of the 
bridges on the road to the Lowa washed out in 
the recent rains. It will be a long time before I 
can get over that way. 


* * * 


A Chenuzi — now that is an animal any Zoo 
would like to exhibit! 


Belmont Pitkin 


A new member of the Foundation’s Research 
Department is Belmont Royce Pitkin of Burling- 
ton, Vermont. A graduate of Goddard College in 
1952, he received his M.S. degree in Conserva- 
tion at the University of Michigan in January, 
1960, and is now working toward his Ph.D. from 
the graduate school of that institution. 

From 1953 to 1956 Pitkin worked as Soil Con- 
servation Aide of the S.C.S. at Cobleskill, N. Y., 
moving up to become Planning Draftsman in the 
office of the Town Planner, West Hartford, 
Conn., until 1957, when he was made Assistant 
Town Planner. In 1958 he entered Stan Cain’s 
course at Michigan and became his assistant in 
1959-60. 

Already Belmont Pitkin has been made a Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation Fellow, a University 
of Michigan General University Scholar in Nat- 
ural Resources, and has been elected to the Bio- 
logical Honor Society (Phi Sigma ). 

Coming from a deep-rooted Vermont farm fam- 
ily, it is hardly surprising to find that Pitkin 


became exposed to conservation problems relating 
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to grassland farming, woodlot management and 
the production of maple products. Now, part- 
owner of 320 acres of Vermont farmland near 
Marshfield, he still feels a sense of accomplish- 
ment in having won over his father, the president 
of Goddard College, to the virtues of contour 
plowing. 


Penobscot River and Estuary Study 


The Conservation Foundation is about to em- 
bark (funds permitting) upon a water resource 
study of the Penobscot River and Estuary with 
particular emphasis on water pollution and its 
effects upon the general economy of the area. 

A river survey will be required to ascertain the 
types and degree of industrial and municipal 
wastes responsible for present pollution and their 
effects upon aquatic life. The Atlantic Salmon 
will be the indicator species as regards the gen- 
eral condition of the river. 


Briefly Noted 


Professor Albert C. Worrell’s study, “Pests, 
Pesticides and People,” appeared in the July issue 
of American Forests. The article includes criteria 
for judging the merits of control programs, and 
as an example uses the history of the 70-year 
campaign against the gypsy moth in the north- 
east . . . Foundation trustee Laurance Rocke- 
feller, with Wallace Bowman and Richard Cooley, 
met with Governor Egan of Alaska on July 2 in 
Juneau to discuss the recreation potentials of that 
State . . . The Audio-Visual Department reports 
that since publication of its Critical Index of 
Films and Filmstrips in Conservation on June 20, 
more than 2,500 copies have been distributed to 
colleges and schools, government agencies, pri- 
vate conservation groups and interested individu- 
als... The first copy of a newsletter titled “A 
Bulletin on Conservation Education” was mailed 
to a selected list of 2,000 teachers throughout the 
United States during the week of July 25. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


NEWS AND NOTES OF THE ZOOLOGICAL PARK, THE AQUARIUM 
AND THE DEPARTMENT OF TROPICAL RESEARCH 


Staff Appointments Announced 
for the Zoological Park 


A series of staff appointments in the Zoological 
Park was announced on June 6 by Dr. Osborn 
and Dr. Tee-Van. Effective as of that date, Wil- 
liam G. Conway became Associate Director of the 
Zoo, Charles B. Driscoll assumed the new posi- 
tion of Superintendent of Operations, Dr. Hern- 
don G. Dowling became Curator of Reptiles and 
Gordon Cuyler assumed curatorial rank. 

Mr. Conway, former Curator of Birds at the 
St. Louis Zoological Park, came to the Bronx Zoo 
as Associate Curator of Birds in 1956 and became 
Curator of Birds in 1958. 

Mr. Driscoll was Assistant Superintendent of 
Construction and Maintenance from 1952 to 
1956, and Superintendent of the Department 
since that time. His new position of Superintend- 
ent of Operations carries broader responsibilities. 

Dr. Dowling, now Curator of Reptiles, came to 
the Zoological Park in September of last year as 
Associate Curator of Reptiles. 

Mr. Cuyler, who joined the Bronx Zoo staff in 
1947 as Assistant to the Executive Secretary, has 
been Administrative Assistant since 1958 and in 
charge of membership activities since 1956. 


June Was “Baby Month’’ 
All Over the Zoo 


In any collection of animals from both hemi- 
spheres, births and hatchings are likely to be well 
distributed throughout the year. Nevertheless 
June does produce a high percentage of the year’s 
young, and seldom as abundantly as this year. 

The Mammal Department reports the birth of 
a Roosevelt Elk; Wanderoo and Uele Colobus 
Monkeys (to be seen in the Monkey House), a 
Siberian Ibex on Mountain Sheep Fill, eight 
deer fawns of various kinds, two Llamas, two 
Yaks, a Bison, a Muntjac and an Eland. 

In May we received word from the Institute of 
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Primatology in Japan that two males and three 
females of the Japanese Macaque were being sent 
to us. Six animals arrived — one of the females 
was holding a tiny baby in her arms when the 
shipping crate was opened. 

Almost five hundred eggs have been collected 
from cages and paddocks by the Bird Department 
this spring and many of them have been in- 
cubated and are hatching. There were two suc- 
cesses of special interest. A pair of Tacazze Sun- 
birds in the Jewel Room nested and hatched one 
young, which has now come out of the nest and 
is visible to the public. Mr. Conway comments 
that “The gleaming, quick-silvery Sunbirds have 
rarely been captive-bred anywhere, and to have 
a success in full view of the thousands of curious 
visitors who people our Bird House in the summer 
is nothing short of miraculous.” 

Even more gratifying is the success with the 
extremely rare Laysan Teal, on experimental loan 
from the Fish and Wildlife Service. They nested 
in the Marsh Garden and their three eggs were 
removed and placed in an incubator. All three 
hatched and the ducklings are doing well. They 
have been bred in captivity only once before. 

The Reptile House has done equally well 
with snakelings. A Fer-de-lance bought from an 
animal dealer gave us a bonus of 14 young. And 
babies are in prospect from our second-generation 
Asiatic Cobras which have mated for the second 
year. We still have five third-generation young- 
sters from last year’s mating. 


Aquarium’s Bermuda Collection 


To add brilliance to its tanks for summer vis- 
itors, the Aquarium sent a collecting party of Drs. 
Ray and Nigrelli and Tankman Young to Ber- 
muda in July. They returned on July 15 with 
a collection of 92 specimens of 19 species of reef 
fishes and invertebrates, most of which had been 
previously captured by Dr. Henry Clay Frick and 
Louis Mowbray, Director of the Bermuda Gov- 


Indirectly through the Moscow Zoo the Aquar- 
ium has obtained its first Baikal Seal, the only 
species of seal confined entirely to fresh water. 
In Lake Baikal in Siberia it spends the win- 
ter under ice, breathing through blowholes. 


ernment Aquarium. The fishes included six Rain- 
bow Parrot Fishes, the largest three feet long 
and 30 pounds in weight; Bonefish, Indigo Par- 
rot Fish and Long-finned Pompanos. Several 
Spiny Lobsters were brought back, one of them 
weighing 12 pounds. 


INS BRIE 


Children and the Zoo. Floods of children in 
school groups swirl through the Zoo every spring 
and an impression that their numbers are increas- 
ing is borne out by statistics compiled by the Edu- 
cation Department. In June alone more than 
1,600 school and other organized groups, totalling 
about 67,000 persons, visited the Zoo and the 
Farm-in-the-Zoo. The department’s school lec- 
ture service reached an additional 3,000 students 
in that month. 


Sign of Summer. June and July, when city 
children go to summer camps and have to leave 
their pets behind, always bring a shower of gifts 
to the Reptile Department. This year the depart- 
ment received 52 turtles, most of them from 
children. The donations will be doubled in late 
summer when the youngsters return from camp 
with turtles and snakes — and find their parents 
unsympathetic. 


“Bronx Zoo Kits.” The avidity of the Zoo- 
logical Park’s visitors for detailed information 
about the highlights of the collection — and their 
response by becoming Members of the Society — 
are illustrated by our experiences with “Bronx 
Zoo Kits” distributed this summer for the first 
time. The Kits, which are merely an envelope 
containing a mimeographed page of comments on 
recent acquisitions and particular rarities, two 
folders giving general information about the Zoo 
and the Aquarium, and a Membership promo- 
tional booklet, have been given to every party 
coming to the Zoo by automobile. In the short 
time the Kits have been distributed, 62 new 
Members have joined the Society from that 
source, including 10 Contributing, | Supporting 


and 1 Life Member. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


ES 


MEET THE SOUTHWEST DESERTS. By Philip Welles; 
photographs by Marvin H. Frost, Sr. 96 pp., 1 map, 13 line 
drawings, 106 halftone illustrations. Dale Stuart King, Pub- 
lisher, Six Shooter Canyon, Globe, Arizona, 1960. Light card 
cover, $1.00; cloth, $2.25. 

The author has squeezed a wealth of information 
about the more common plants and animals of the 
Great Basin, Mojave, Sonoran and Chihuahuan Deserts 
into this neat little book. Written in a quick and easy 
style and profusely illustrated with fine photographs, 
this is an excellent introductory guide to the desert lands 
of our southwest. — D. REVILLE. 


THE SEA-HORSE AND ITS RELATIVES. By Gilbert Whit- 
ley & Joyce Allan. ix + 84 pp. 55 black-and-white drawings, one 
color plate. Charles T. Branford Co., Boston 59, Mass., 1958. 
$6.00. 

The popularity of seahorses has become axiomatic 
among aquarium men; let us shut down the seahorse 
exhibit at the New York Aquarium for only a few hours 
and we are bombarded with questions: “Where are the 
seahorses?” This book takes up all aspects of the charm- 
ing creatures, their structure, habits, life histories and 
relation to man. It also describes some of their relatives 
which are less well known but just as strange as they are. 
Both layman and professional will find this a useful and 
entertaining volume — J. W. Arz. 


New Members of the New York Zoological Society 


(Between May 1 and June 30, 1960) 


Benefactor 


Miss Alice Tully 


Patron 


Mrs. Albert Spalding 
Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt 


Life 

Mrs. Myrtle S. Doubek 
Richard Proskauer 
Miss Joan Van Orden 


Supporting 

Mrs. Bernard F. Gimbel 
Mrs. Margaret M. Grand 
Joseph B. Martinson 
Perry R. Pease 

Mrs. George W. Perkins 
Mrs. William P. Roth 
Frederick M. Warburg 


Contributing 

Mrs. Selma Aks 

Miss Amey Owen Aldrich 
Paul H. Arthur 

George A. Brakeley 
Herbert Bye 

Mrs. J. B. Campbell 

Miss Martha Casamajor 
Mrs. Beverly-Jane Cotter 
J. Cheever Cowdin 

Dr. Samuel D. Danzig 
Gregor D. Dengler 

Lewis W. Douglas 
Charles F. Flint 

Prescott LeB. Gardner 
Elbridge T. Gerry 

Mrs. Caral Gimbel Greenberg 
Murray Handwerker i 
Mrs. John W. Harris 
Thomas M. Heyman 
Mrs. R. V. Ingersoll 
Frederick Jones, Sr. 

B. R. Kittredge 

Benjamin Kurz 

Mrs. Doris Le Strange 
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Mrs. Eric M. Maynard 
George V. McLaughlin 
Mrs. Earl E. Moore 
Fred M. Moran 

Robert Rogolsky 

Mrs. R. Alfred Saenger 
T. J. Shanahan 

Mrs. Elinore Soja 
Victor J. Stein 

John P. Stevens, Jr. 
Arthur Vernay 

Mrs. L. A. Wyman 
Miss Katherine J. Zinsser 


Annual 


Archie Albright 
Douglas Appell 
William Aronsohn 
Miss Maud Austin 
Mrs. F. E. Bagger 
Joseph Balzano 
Charles A. Barton 
Miss Ann L. Beatty 
Stephen W. Borden 
Dr. Blanche A. Borek 


Dr. William H. Button, Jr. 


Miss Louise Arlene Byer 
Francis V. Calicchio — 
Mrs. Grace E. Carlson 
John C. Case 

Mrs. John C. Case 
Morris Davis 

Dr. Frank De Luca 

Mrs. Thomas W. Dewart 
Michael Egan 

Richard Arthur Ehman 
Mrs. Herman H. Fine 
Ernest M. Fishman 
Stanton L. Frankle 

Mrs. Abraham Freedman 
Walter Fried 

Charles Gerlach 

Mrs. Irwin N. German 
Joseph P. Gherardi 
Abraham Goodman 
Mrs. Paul Gourary 

Mrs. Martin Gross 


B. Brower Hall 

Mrs. William L. Hearne 
A. D. Heller 

Mrs. Fred Hemmer 
Mrs. Abraham Jasson 
Richard Kalanz 
Hamilton F. Kean 
Henry Kohn 

Robert Jon Kornfeld 
Miss Alexandra Krastin 
Miss Brenda Kuhn 
Sidney H. Lawrence 
Robert A. Lehman 
Norman E. Livingston 
Charles C. Lunny 

John David Lyle 

Mrs. Elizabeth P. Lyons 
Scott MacMillan 

Miss Helene M. Marbach 
Elmo Marino 

Mrs. Fay Matcovsky 
Mrs. Konrad Matthaei 
George L. Meyer 

Rev. Philip A. Mulleedy 
Henry C. Nelson 
Lawrence W. Newman 
Joseph Papaleo 

Frank Pereira, Jr. 

Dr. Francis A. Pflum 
Ward Randol 

Max C. Ratner 

Mrs. T. P. Raulerson 
Mrs. Norman D. Richardson 
Mrs. Dudley J. Ridley 
Wilfred P. Riggs, Jet 
Emil J. Roth 

Joel E. Rubin 

Irving Schachtmeister 
James H. Scheuer 
Elwood Siegel 

Arthur V. Smith 

Mrs. Ada Spagnesi 
Joseph C. Strom 

Dr. Abraham B. Tamis 
Marvin Weinstein 

Mrs. Paul Windels, Jr. 


Mac Younger 
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TAKE THE CHILDREN TO THE FARM -IN- THE-ZOO. —_ =; 
THE CHILDREN WILL ENJOY THE SHEEP C |, ag 
SHEARING DEMONSTRATIONS - MILKING OF COWS — 
AND ALL THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF FARM AND 


(@2)) DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


Wie DELIGHTED that N. Y.’s Transit Authority is showing the placard reproduced 
above to its 4,500,000 daily subway riders. Our only regret is that this provocative 
sign isn’t big enough to tell about some of the other engaging animals in the Zoo and 
Aquarium just now. 


First place among these belongs to the temperamentally inquisitive White Whale now 
swimming and spouting at the Aquarium, in the same saltwater pool with ‘“Ookie,’” the 
baby Pacific Walrus. 


Next comes the abundant crop of baby animals now in the Zoo. There are Formosan, 
Barasingha, Pére David's, Axis and Chinese Water Deer fawns, Roosevelt Elk, Eland, 
Bison, Llama, Siberian Ibex and Yak babies and infant Uele Colobus and Wanderoo 
Monkeys. 


Hatchings among our exotic wildfowl have been spectacular. On our ponds, pools and 
rivers there are now Black-necked Swan cygnets, Laysan Teal ducklings and goslings from 
our Ashy-headed and Magellan Geese. In the Jewel Room, the Tacazze Sunbirds (with 
no help at all from the incubators) produced a tiny youngster. The African Pythons, 
oviparous also, have hatched some forty-odd snakelings. 


Wee WE'D LIKE TO SEE the subway sign include all these vital facts and end up with a 
strong plea for Membership support of the Society that runs the Zoo and Aquarium. 
But realistically we have to admit that no sign is big enough to get the Society's Message 
across, so we will depend, as always, on our Members to do that. Tell a friend today 
what’s going on in the Zoo and Aquarium! 


